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before the process of exploration and exploitation
of the continent was complete. But in Spanish
America this process of exploration and coloniza-
tion had been more or less completed by the end
of the sixteenth century. And in contrast to the
slowly moving westward frontier of North America,
by the end of the sixteenth century most of what are
to-day the chief cities of Spanish America already
dotted the map, like Roman coloniae at far-flung
intervals.
Parts, no doubt, remained unsubdued; parts were
never explored. But the achievement was spectacu-
lar. And for a further three centuries Spanish
America remained a closed and almost unknown
continent to the rest of the world. The empire
itself was administered as a centralized absolutism,
with elaborate checks and balances designed to pre-
vent maladministration on the part of the servants
of the Crown. Few codes of law have been more
benevolently intended than the Laws of the Indies,
But great gulfs existed between theory and practice;
and whereas in North America the English colonists
from the first were educated to self-government, in
Latin America the colonials were almost, if not
quite, excluded from the work of government and
administration.
The Spanish Empire was not only vast and long-
lived; it was fabulously wealthy. In the eighteenth
century Spanish (and Portuguese) America still
remained the world's greatest source of supply of
the precious metals. And Spanish America was not
only a source of supply; it was a market of vast
potentialities. Yet Spain failed to exploit it, and
failed also to participate in the commercial expan-
sion of Europe. The stream of gold and silver
which flowed from the New World itself contri-